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FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 


Tr is said that in former times the dons at Cambridge 
were singularly punctilious in requiring the ceremony 
of introduction before they would permit the slightest 
intercourse between themselves and anybody else. 
Amongst the many facetie of the university, there is 
a story current on this subject. A fellow of Trinity 
was one day walking by the Cam in stormy weather, 
when he saw a man in the water struggling for his life. 
The fellow was an excellent swimmer, and his first 
impulse naturally was to jump in to the rescue. He 
had one foot already in the air, when he suddenly recol- 
lected that the drowning man was an utter stranger. 
On this he paused, and cried out in an agony of 
distress: ‘What a pity that I never was introduced to 
that man!’ 

There are some characteristics essentially British 
in reference to this same talismanic influence of intro- 
duction. You sit by a man at a theatre, or any other 
public place; you guard jealously against any infringe- 
ment of your rights on his part, though he may be a 
Falstaff, and you could creep into an alderman’s 
thumb-ring; you bristle up if he dares to touch upon 
the space for which you have legally and honestly 
paid ; you look daggers at him if he ventures a whisper 
in the midst of an interesting scene, and are ready for 
an open remonstrance if he hums the airs to himself, 
or beats the devil’s tattoo upon the floor. All at once 
enters a mutual acquaintance, who pronounces but 
four words—Mr Smith, Mr Jones; Mr Jones, Mr 
Smith. No abracadabra in the vocabulary could pro- 
duce a more magical transformation. You are seized 
instantly with a profound desire to administer to all 
the little comforts which the larger bulk of your fat 
neighbour requires: you tuck in your coat-tails; you 
put your neighbour on the other side out of patience 
by shifting your legs out of the way of your new 
friend ; you listen with patience to all kinds of absurd 
remarks which he may choose to utter in the very 
midst of the dénouement of the piece ; you are willing to 
assist him in catching the air of the comic song, and 
would Jend him your back to beat his tattoo upon. 
And all this because a man who, a week ago, may 
have been to you as entire a stranger as himself, has 
simply uttered his name before you. 

Something of the same kind may be found in a 
nation of which many of the characteristics are the 
same as our own—the Dutch. A burgher of the famous 
suburb of Amsterdam—where, it is said, they sweep 
out every morning the bed of the canal with a hearth- 
broom—was once quietly smoking in the back-parlour 
of his residence, when a rap, much louder than ordinary, 


was heard at the door, and an officer entered in the 
Austrian imperial livery. The new-comer announced 
that the Emperor Joseph II. was on his way to visit 
the renowned retreat of the Holland merchants, and as 
the mansion of mynheer was amongst the most cele- 
brated as a marvel of comfort and cleanliness, he 
intended to honour its master with a call. 

‘He will of course bring with him a proper intro- 
duction,’ observed the burgher. 

‘It is his imperial majesty the Emperor Joseph II.,’ 
replied the messenger—‘ the first potentate in Europe; 
and he is not likely to suppose anything further will 
be required of him than to announce himself.’ 

‘I know nothing of your emperor,’ replied the 
Dutchman; ‘he does not belong to my acquaintance; 
and if he were even the burgomaster of Amsterdam 
in person, I would not admit him without a proper 
presentation.’ The Hollander then resumed his pipe, 
and the emperor was forced to return without a more 
intimate acquaintance with a Dutch merchant's villa 
than mere hearsay. 

The nations of Latin race know nothing of all this. 
You may notice an Italian in a public conveyance—on 
the one side of him is an intimate acquaintance, on 
the other an utter stranger; and yet he will carry on 
conversation with both for an hour without your being 
able to pronounce which is the acquaintance and which 
the stranger. Since the time-honoured custom of 
kissing amongst southern nations is gone somewhat 
out of fashion, there is no outward and visible sign by 
which any man in those countries evinces that the man 
he meets is a friend or otherwise. He takes off his hat 
to the person of whom he asks the way to his hotel; 
he takes off his hat to his own brother. He is profuse 
in his expressions of regard to a man whose name he 
certainly does not know how to spell; and perhaps the 
chief distinction between his address to the said man 
and to one of his own relatives is, that it would be 
warmer and more demonstrative to the former than to 
the latter. Let any one demand the price of a piece of 
salmon from a French fishwoman whom he sees for 
the first time. It is ten to one that when she names 
the price, she will add: ‘For you, monsieur.’ This 
‘pour vous’ is one of the commonest phrases in every 
French mouth. It is naturally applied in cases of long 
acquaintance ; and though not so naturally, yet often 
with more truth applied to a fresh acquaintance; for 
the southerner, who admires novelty as he admires 
every other excitement, will do more for a new-comer 
than for an old friend. 

There is no doubt that all this increases the plea- 
sure of visiting the cities of the south, and has a 
wonderful effect on first impressions. The cause has 
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been in the first place, to the natural tem- 
t of the inhabitants of Southern Europe; and, 
secondly, to their habit of passing so much of their 
time in public gardens, cafés, and other places where 
they are constantly apt to encounter strangers. We 
do not believe either of these to be the principal cause, 
and we demur to the first altogether. It is extremely 
common among foreigners to hear people talk of the 
English temperament as if it were a thing fixed and 
undeviating. Now, we will answer for it, that out of 
twenty Englishmen taken at random, you will find 
every extreme of t t—the most passionate 
with the most calm, the most frank with the most 
reserved, the most careless and sociable with the most 
nervous and retiring. The great success of our coun- 
trymen all over the world is in great part owing to the 
diversity of temperament, whereby the proper man is, 
sooner or later, sure to be forthcoming for every exi- 
gency. The fact may be owing to our descent from so 
great a variety of races. Assuming it to be a truth, 
we altogether deny that any national characteristics 


of our own country, in respect of manners, are due to | they 


temperament. It may in truth be asserted, that the 
nation which possesses the greatest variety of tempera- 
ment, presents at the same time the most uniform and 
decided system of manners. 

The principal cause of the difference of the bearing 
towards strangers in our own country, and in those 
of Southern Europe, is the different meaning we 
attach to an acquaintance. An acquaintance in France 
or Italy means a man whose name you know, and to 
whom you speak when you meet him. The chances of 
getting further than this are so remote, that they have 
no more influence on the proceeding than the idea 
with an Englishman that a new friend may one day 
turn out a son-in-law. In England, on the contrary, 
when a man makes an acquaintance, the idea of its 
ripening into something like friendship is generally 
present to his view. In France, however small may 
be a man’s income, he invariably counts among his 
expenses a given sum for pleasure ; just as we should 
for any ordinary n of life. He would stare if 
ae were to hint that he might leave out this item upon 

an emergency. But, even where the fortune is large, a 
Frenchman, when he takes an apartment, rarely dreams 
of having a spare room attached to it. Here, on the 
contrary, a man seldom reckons pleasure amongst the 
absolute necessities of his expenditure; but then, when 
he takes a house, he likes to have a spare bed in it. 
Then the lurking idea in the mind of the one is to 
spend his time of recreation with acquaintances, and 
in that of the other, with friends. 

There are other reproaches besides that of stiffness 
in our intercourse with strangers, which are made 
against us from the same cause. If the freedom of 
Englishmen is spoken of on the continent, the reply 
almost invariably is, that if we are not slaves to our 
kings, we are slaves to our customs, and that the 
tyranny of etiquette is just as bad as any other. We 
should be sorry to have to count the number of times 
in which we have heard the English rule, that a man 
is not to salute a lady in the street till she has first set 
the example, cited as an instance of British social 
slavery. But the fact is, that a salutation on the 
continent means taking the hat off, and nothing else. 
With _us, it means a great deal more, and would give 

to persons who may chance to obtain a mere 
ball-room introduction, which, in our peculiar social 
position, might lead to very unpleasant results. In all 
nations, peculiarities, when once explained, mean very 
little. It is the commonest, but one of the gravest 
of mistakes, to judge a nation by its peculiarities. 

There is much that is graceful, no doubt, in the 
French mode of understanding yo If 


salute. This is in itself gracious, and means in addition, 
that if there is any small service that the one party 
ean render to the other, it will be cheerfully given. 
France is, in truth, the land of small services. With 
us, there is always the idea present, that such an act 
might be construed into something further. Our out- 
ward manners suffer in consequence, and something 
more as in many instances small services may 
be avoided, under the impression that if they were given, 
larger might be required. ‘The southern nations have 
no such fear, for, with them, great services are as rare 
as small ones are common. It is on this that the 
essential differences between the manners of the south 
and of the north of Europe are mainly founded. 
The external grace of manner is as apparent amongst 
the French in the more difficult task of bowing 
strangers out as of ushering them in. The famous 
president, D’Harlay, was a master of the art. The 
supreme felicity with which he shewed unwelcome 
visitors the way to the door—the graceful expressions 
by which he accompanied each step in advance, till 
had reached it, and the exquisite bow with 
which he closed it upon them, formed an artistic 
ensemble which could almost aspire to the name of 
genius. Even at the present day, the art of bowing 
out is an essential part of the education of a man 
of fashion on the continent. It is an art of which the 
Englishman has not the least idea: he ordinarily 
endures the infliction till he loses the patience neces- 
sary for the practical exercise of the feat, even if he 
pan be how to perform it theoretically, and even this 
last useless point is one which he very seldom attains. 
Madame de Genlis somewhere gives an illustration 
of the difference of conduct of a French and an English 
exquisite under difficulties. She, in the first instance, 
cites the known story of Brummell, who revenged the 
affronts he had received from the prince-regent, by 
remarking in his hearing that he had grown as fat 
as a pig: such, at least, is her version of the story. 
On the other hand, Louis XV. once amused himself 
by asking one of his courtiers several times a day how 
old he was. The dandy repeated some twenty or thirty 
times that he was forty-five, till at last he lost patience, 
and told the king that he was forty-six. ‘How so?’ 
said the king: ‘you told me an hour ago that you were 
forty-five ?’ *That is true, sire; but I was afraid that 
your majesty would be tired by constantly hearing the 
same thing.’ Goldsmith gives a similar illustration in 
one of his essays. A Frenchman and an Englishman, 
during a storm, offer each his cloak to a mutual 
friend. The Englishman entreats his friend to take 
the cloak, because, he says, it is not of the smallest use 
to himself—he would much rather be without it. The 
Frenchman, on the other hand, does not dissemble the 
utility of his cloak; in fact, he would not think of 
offering it to any one except to so dear a friend as his 
present companion. The tact by which the person 
present is made to suppose himself favoured above 
every one else, belongs almost exclusively to the 
Latin race. A French shopman, in making a bargain, 
invariably tells you that he offers you the wares at 
so low a price on account of his personal esteem for 
you; and this he does in a way that seldom fails to 
flatter you, notwithstanding the glaring falsity of the 
notion. If an Englishman were to do the same thing, 
he would do it in a way which would either disgust 
you, or cause you to laugh in his face. 

The extreme to which this kind of compliment can 
be carried was reached by the Frenchman, who, when 
some one trod on his toes, and expressed his hopes 
that he had not hurt him, replied : ‘Au contraire, 
monsieur.” A similar story is told of an Italian 
courtier who, when the grand-duke accidentally kicked 
one of his shins, presented the other with a ‘ mi fa 


Pyrenees, for | piacere.’ 


instance, meets another, the two parties instantly 


The innate love of truth which belongs to the 
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Teutonic character, and which has probably descended 
to it from the Scythians, is an insuperable barrier to the 
practice among us of this kind of politeness. Even our 
coarseness is often nothing more than truth run to seed. 
No race in the world ever lied with so bad a grace as 
the British. In nine cases out of ten, an Englishman, 
when he lies, betrays himself by the gaucherie of his 
manner of doing it. It is the same thing in little as 
in great things; we can neither carry on a plot by the 


houses by expressions of love and good-will. Even an 


hand at a piece of political humbug, there is not a 
stump-orator who is not able to expose it the next day. 


service, get their gloss washed out in this damp island 
of ours. The glitter of the national costume suffers, 
no doubt. Butler has declared that there is great 
pleasure in being cheated; and if any cheat is pleasant, 
surely it is that of being cheated into the belief that 
all the world has a peculiar respect for your own 
individual self. It is true that as gloss is seldom used 
to cover a good article, there may be sone reason 
alleged in favour of our own linsey-woolsey. It is 
not always pleasant to look at, but it bears rough 
weather. 

We must, in some respects, defend the lower classes 
of the country from the imputation of ill-manners, so 
constantly levelled against them. Now, let any one 
who will venture upon such an attempt, or confess 
that he has ventured upon it, travel in a third-class 
carriage by an excursion-train. It is at any time worth 
the while of a student of English manners to make 
the experiment. Three-fourths of the party will pro- 
bably consist of women and children, so that you 
almost forget the quiet Birchin Lane clerk or country 
shopkeeper, who has ensconced himself in the corner. 
One of the noisier sex is taking a little child to the 
sea for a few days’ health; another has got a 
chubby-faced daughter about to see her grandmother 
for the first time; a third is going down to her 
sweetheart; almost the whole, in fact, are bent on 
some errand, either of hope or pleasure. As they 
tumble in, one after another, each laden with a most 
incongruous assemblage of packages, parcels, and band- 
boxes, they find half-a-dozen red hands stretched out 
to prevent their breaking their shins against the iron 
step, or rolling one of their misshapen boxes under 
the carriages. The elder ladies infallibly stick in the 
doorway, in a manner so ingeniously complex, that 
it would appear next to impossible for them to be 
extricated without an alarming sacrifice of personal 
property. However, they are used to sticking in 
doorways; and a series of evolutions, somewhat analo- 
gous to the bottle-trick of the conjuror, lands them 
in the inside of the vehicle, after crumpling up the 
bonnet of one of their neighbours, and knocking a 
shawl of another under foot—things which the neigh- 
bours aforesaid take with such exemplary good- 
humour, that they seem actually to realise the Italian 
mi fa piacere without saying it. The first act of the 


knees, and her baggage upon the first vacant seat, 


battle. All this, however, is done with the most 
perfect good-humour and absence of assumption or 
selfishness. It serves admirably for mutual intro- 
duction; the semi-destruction of a bonnet will make 
a friend for the journey, and a torn shawl would seem 
almost enough to create a friendship for life. Five 
minutes after the carriage is full, and the occupants 
shaken down, every one has picked out a friend, and 
the whole assembly is in high talk; and in half an 


means of secret societies, nor keep a friend out of our | hour, the history of the entire party—the object of the 


journey of each—what are their occupations and their 


English farce, when it turns upon deceptions, is sure | peculiar tastes and talents—are as well known as if 
to be a bad one. When a British statesnian tries his | Momus had succeeded in his suggestion, that the next 


atch of mortals should be created with glass windows 
to their bosoms. 


Thus it is that our excuses, as well as our offers of} The contrast is certainly striking if you get to 


the aristocratic regions of a first-class carriage, more 
especially if it happens to be occupied by ladies; for 
frequently the behaviour of these to one another is 
marked by a stiff assertion of rights which amounts to 
downright incivility ; and it is very seldom indeed that 
it unbends to anything like frankness or good-will. In 
this respect, the English traveller is a striking contrast 
to the continental: abroad, the most extreme civility 
and readiness to oblige is found in every department. 
In the lowest class, for good-humour and jovialty, the 
advantage is, without doubt, according to our experi- 
ence, on the side of the English, who are as cordial to 
rm new associates as the continentals, and more true 


open. 

It is true that travellers by third-class in England, 
and almost all classes of foreigners, are in pursuit of 
pleasure ; while in the superior classes in England, every 
second person, probably, is bound on some disagreeable 
errand. This makes an enormous difference in their 
several humours, and is a consideration which ought not 
to be confined to railway travelling. It is said that of 
seven persons who pass through Fleet Street, four are 
going into the city to get money, and three are coming 
back without it. On the Boulevards at Paris, out of 
twenty persons, nineteen are in pursuit of pleasure, and 
the twentieth thinks that he has found it. This ought 
to enter for no small part into all comparisons of 
national manners. Even when the Frenchman is on a 
business errand, he probably has managed so to mix 
it up with chances and expéctations, as to gratify 
that intense hankering after excitement which is the 
characteristic of the nation. A Frenchman may carry 
on business out of necessity, but he never loves it 
except for the excitement which it may bring him. 
An Englishman, on the contrary, loves it for its own 
sake. Hence the demeanour of the one will naturally 
offer every possible contrast to that of the other; and 
there is no necessity for going back into national 
temperaments to find out the cause. 

It is thus that the difference between the manners 
of the north and the south of Europe depends upon 
the habits rather than upon the temperament of the 


with us causes an acquaintanceship to be a serious 
matter, while it is a mere matter of course with the 
southern nations. It is certainly not temperament 


new-comer is to fasten her little boy upon somebody’s | which causes us to look upon business as a plain 


straightforward thing, with which the individual 


utterly regardless of the certainty that the said seat | managing it is alone concerned—not as a medium of 
will be claimed in a few seconds by a fresh influx of | excitement and distraction, to be transacted in the 
visitors. The influx arrives, and the baggage has to | midst of a crowd, with all the noise and animation of 
be thrust into the holes and corners of the carriage; | the habits of the south—habits which, whether con- 
whereupon commences a universal shuffling of feet, | 

jogging of elbows, and crumpling up of knees, conse- 
quent on the spasmodic attempts of the company to | nothing more likely to frighten a timid traveller than 
pack twice as many articles under the seat as the | the thundering noise which bursts at once from the 
place will hold ; and after the necessary failure of the | fifty throats of as many continental boursiers the 
attempt, they strew the floor with a miscellany of | moment the clock of the town-hall has done striking 
small bags and packages, till it resembles nothing so 

| much as the floor of an ammunition tent after a lost 


ducive to success or not, are unquestionably conducive 
to the facilities of mutual intercourse. We know 


twelve. It is, in short, to the different aspect under 


people. It is habit rather than temperament which — 


which our duties, both towards strangers and 7 
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society, present themselves, that our bearing towards | seated enjoying some of Jackson’s famous Burgundy, 
strangers is due. In this respect, it is with our manners | when we were startled by a sudden shock, as if some 
as with our houses—the dinginess is without, the | other boat had come into collision with ours, and the 
comfort and hospitality within. next moment we heard the report of a fire-pot,* which 
exploded on the forepart of our deck. We had heard 
no alarm from our crew, but the truth at once flashed 
A LADRONE ADVENTURE IN THE | across our minds that we were boarded by a gang of 
CANTON RIVER. Chinese pirates, and should have to fight for our lives. 
Whymper, who sat nearest the door leading to the 
Orren has our youthful imagination gloated over the | front-deck, immediately jumped out to reconnoitre; 
daring deeds and hairbreadth escapes of bandits and | but he had no sooner shewn his head above board 
pirates, traced in glowing colours by the pen of the | than he was assailed by half-a-dozen fire-pots, thrown 
poet or the novelist. Fascinated by the halo of) by as many men, who had scrambled over the stern 
romance thrown around their career, the deeds of | of our boat, and who were followed by as many more. 
freebooters rose up before us as the achievements of | In a moment, he was back in the cabin for his gun; 
the purest heroism—their failure or fall, as an unmiti- | but he had looked long enough to see, by the light of 
gated evil—the more to be deplored on account of| the missiles which had been thrown at him, that our 
the nobility of the victim. These ideas, however, have | assailants numbered from thirty to forty men, and that 
been thoroughly dispelled. Practical experience has | they had lashed their boat at right angles across the 
broken the coloured glass through which the deeds and | stern of ours, in the evident expectation that we 
the men were seen; and pirates on the seas, robbers on | should be a certain if not an easy prize. 
the highway, banditti among romantic mountains, and | Whymper was again on deck, and had his attention 
others of a similar class, now stand much on a level | at once arrested by a stout fellow who was coming over 
with housebreakers, pickpockets, and garotters at the cabin roof, within six yards of where he stood. The 
home. For the benefit of those readers whose imagi- | pirate held a lighted fire-pot in his hand ready to dis- 
nations are still spell-bound in the toils of romance, | charge, which revealed the dim outline of his figure as 
we propose to narrate the incident which first opened | he advanced; and Whymper, who was now joined hy 
our eyes wide enough to see these things in their true | Lee and ourselves, took aim and fired. Owing to the 
light. dampness of the powder, the piece missed fire, and the 
It was on a dull day in October 1852, that four of | Chinese was within three paces of where we stood, with 
us—namely, our three friends, Jackson, Whymper, | his arm uplifted to launch his abominable missile, when 
Lee, and ourselves, who am Jones, at your service | the second barrel fortunately did its duty, and the man 
—made up a party for an excursion from Canton down | fell heavily on the cabin roof. Five or six men, each 
the river. Two of the party were on business, and | with a lighted fire-pot, were now advancing over the 
of course they paid expenses. ‘The others were glad | cabin roof, while many more were tumbling over the 
to accept of the two remaining berths in the fast boat, | stern into our boat. One, two, three of our pieces 
in order to enjoy a couple of days’ relaxation from | were fired in rapid succession among them; each 
the dull routine of business-life in Canton. We each brought down its man, and effected a momentary 
carried a double-barrelled fowlingpiece, as snipe and check; but we only now discovered that in our hurry 
other wild-fowl were to be found down the river, | to face our antagonists, we had omitted to furnish 
and we anticipated that our leisurely sail might be | ourselves with ammunition beyond what our artillery 
enlivened with good sport. As for personal danger, | was charged with. We had, therefore, to make a hasty 
that was out of the question. Occasional murders, it | expedition into the cabin for our flasks and shot- 
is true, had been committed on foreigners by the native | pouches, and there found, to our dismay, that several 
fishermen down the river, but these were rare; and | fire-pots had been thrown into it and exploded, and 
nobody had ever heard of an attack when more than | were now showering sparks in all directions, and 
a couple of Englishmen or Americans had to be met. emitting their odorous smoke in volumes. Fortu- 
A fast boat, which was to be our means of conveyance, | nately, the berths had previously been prepared for 
is a large decked boat, with a house or cabin half sunk | immediate occupation; and the woollen coverlets 
in the deck. At each end of the cabin there is a door, | spread over them, protected the wooden frames from 
which leads up by two or three steps to the level of the burning sparks, or we should probably have had 
the deck, and inside there are two beds or berths, our citadel burned under our feet. In the midst 
ranged on each side, and a dining-table in the centre. | of this smoke and fire, we groped our way to the 
Besides this cabin, there is another in the forepart of further end of the cabin, where our supply of ammuni- 
the vessel, entirely below deck, in which the Chinese | tion was deposited, and there a spear-thrust, aimed 
crew, who man the boat, find narrow quarters. We at Jackson, made us aware that the door at that 
also provided ourselves with a pair of punts, each | end had been burst open, and thus exposed us to the 
capable of carrying two people, which are useful in| danger of a double attack. Jackson was accordingly 
landing, crossing creeks, and other coast-service. deputed to defend this point, and, as we afterwards 
Late in the afternoon, we dropped gently down the | found, he received a very severe burn on the back of 
river, now and again trying our fortune on some un- | his hand in the discharge of this duty. Having fur- 
happy victim, whose flight brought it within reach. | nished ourselves with fresh supplies, which we carried 
The sky was dull, and threatened rain. A dinner, as through the cabin with the agreeable idea that a single 
comfortable as could be enjoyed on board a fast boat, | unlucky spark might send us through the roof, we 
and a social evening passed rapidly away, and we | regained our first position on the front-deck, and were 
turned in for the night. Next morning, we found immediately greeted with a perfect shower of fire-pots, 
ourselves at our destination—the Bogue Forts — | shot, and spears. ‘These, with the help of a little 
where Jackson and Lee had business to transact, | dodging, we fortunately escaped, the only effect being 
which occupied them during the greater part of the | the lodgment of a spear-head in the stock of the gun 
day; while — and ourselves found what sport . 
we could. Towards evening, we anchored off Tiger| , , _pot, is a 
Island, to await the turning of the tide, and smait carthenwate piphin, filled with powder und other 
night drew on, it became intensely dark and cold, and | ¥ Psy ¢ by 
we were fain to shut out the chill air, by closing both | sparks, which burn flereely ; these ae - —— 


- and that again by an intolerabl 
doors and windows all round the cabin. We were thus | which the missile takes its disagreeable name. : 
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we carried; but we found the odds fearfully increased, 
and the rascals, taking courage from the temporary 
lull in our fire, were coming in numbers over the cabin 
roof to attack us. If they should get near enough to 
grapple, our lives were not worth an hour’s pur- 
chase, and, even as it was, the chances seemed tremen- 
dously against us; but we knew well that surrender 
was as hopeless as defeat, and our British blood 
boiled at the bare idea of succumbing to a crew of 
Chinese ladrones. It only remained, therefore, to 
fight it out; and with redoubled energy we poured 
upon them round after round in quick succession, 
with as much precision as the fitful glare of their 
fire-pots would allow. The short screams and heavy 
falls which followed each discharge informed us that 
our practice was not without effect; and after ten 
or fifteen minutes of uninterrupted firing, a partial 
clearance was effected of the roof of the cabin. 

At this juncture, and ere we had yet ventured to 
breathe freely, we observed a man on board the 
ladrone boat passing a lantern forward to a group of five 
or six others, who stood in the bow, and whose figures 
were momentarily shewn in dim relief by the light 
thus thrown on them. In an instant, Lee’s Joe Manton 
was at his shoulder, and the next moment a piercing 
scream from the direction where the light had appeared, 
made it evident that the shot had told. Whether it 
was their leader or some other person of consequence 
that Lee had brought down, we never could ascertain; 
but within half a minute after the shriek which 
announced his fall, our cabin roof was clear of intruders, 
and the whole crew of pirates were in full retreat, 
bearing with them those of their dead and wounded, 
whom, in their haste, they could conveniently pick 
up. We then for the first time relaxed our fire, as 
we had no desire for unnecessary carnage; but their 
loss had already been severe, amounting, as we after- 
wards learned, to seven or eight killed, besides several 
wounded, of whom we could get no exact account. As 
soon as they were all once more on board their own boat, 
they pushed off, exclaiming in their own language, that 
they would come back ere long, and murder the whole 
of us. They then dropped down the river, and anchored 
beside two other large boats, about 400 yards off, 
which had been lying there for some time, and which, 
as they never either attempted to render us assistance, 
or even to raise an alarm, we naturally took for accom- 
plices, the crews of which had been drafted out of them 
to increase the attacking force. The pirates were no 
sooner out of the way, than our discreet Chinese crew 
began slowly to emerge from the hatchway of the 
fore-cabin, where they had concealed themselves the 
moment they saw the approach of danger, leaving us 
unaided to defend their boat from plunder. Of the 
three native boys whom we had with us, one jumped 
overboard in terror at the very first alarm, another 
crept down to the forehold beside the crew, and the 
remaining one, who, by the way, was Lee’s servant, 
alone behaved like a trump, handing charges when 
required, loading a spare gun, and performing other 
little pieces of service which considerably facilitated 
our operations. 

The threat uttered by the ladrones as they retired 
might or might not be a mere bravado; but it seemed 
not at all unlikely that there might be a sufficient 
number of reserved men in the two other boats to 
form a powerful reinforcement ; and we were therefore 
rather disinclined to await a renewal of the fray. 
The tide, however, had not yet turned; the wind was 
not in our favour; and the idea of rowing a fast boat 
against wind, stream, and tide, was out of the question. 
We had the punts, no doubt, but they carried only two 
in each, and, including the servants, there were six 
people required to be accommodated. A council of war 
was held, and after brief deliberation, we concluded, 


hazards to take to the punts. These were accordingly 
rigged out; and Jackson and Lee took the one, while 
Whymper and ourselves occupied the other, each boat 
carrying besides one of the servants. The little ves- 
sels were loaded to the water’s edge; the night was 
extremely dark; and the nearest point at which we 
could hope to find a friend who would receive us, was 
at Whampoa, a distance of twenty-five miles. Add to 
this the possibility, if not the probability, of pursuit by 
the exasperated pirates, which, had they overtaken us, 
in our present circumstances, would have been certain 
death, and some idea may be formed of the misery of 
our position. It was of consequence that our move- 
“ments should be rapid, and we accordingly plied our 
strength to make the diminutive crafts fly through the 
water, while one in each boat strained his eyes to 
catch the first indications of approaching danger. We 
rowed thus for upwards of six hours, and arrived at 
Whampoa about three o’clock in the morning, when we 
at once made our way to the house of Mr Ward, an 
old friend of Lee’s, who, he assured us, would accord 
us a hearty welcome. Our appearance was far from 
prepossessing—our faces begrimed with smoke and 
powder, our eyebrows and whiskers scorched partially 
off, our clothes burned in many places, and our hands 
sooty and smeared with blood; but the worthy old 
gentleman was no sooner sufficiently awake to under- 
stand our tale, than he all but embraced us, in his 
overwhelming expressions of sympathy. He rung up 
the servants to prepare hot coffee, spread a groaning 
table for our midnight tiffin; and after having again 
heard the particulars of our adventure, and taxed his 
ingenuity to find words strong enough to express his 
surprise and admiration, he ushered us to our couches, 
where we dreamed of Burgundy and fire-pots, snipe- 
shooting and deck-fighting, sinking punts and hos- 
pitable old gentlemen, till pretty far on in the next 
morning. 

As soon as our late breakfast was concluded, our 
excellent host kindly furnished us with his own boat, 
and a crew to take us up to Canton, a distance of five 
miles, which we easily accomplished in an hour. The 
first object which met our eyes, on approaching the 
wharf, was the identical fast boat in which we had 
gone down the river, and which the crew had been 
able to get under-way within a couple of hours after 
we left it. Some of us were pretty well known in 
Canton, indeed any one who resides in Canton for a 
month cannot but become known to almost every 
member of the small English community who in- 
habit what are called the Factories ; and when it became 
public that our fast boat had come back without us, 
and that it was stained with large quantities of blood, 
the greatest uneasiness had prevailed. The crew of the 
boat were questioned, but they could only tell of the 
fight on board, and that we had left them in the punts. 
We might have been drowned or murdered after that. 
As we drew near the wharf, we observed one or two 
groups of anxious-looking faces, and some excitement 
of demeanour; but we were no sooner observed 
approaching the landing, than three hearty cheers 
announced our welcome, and a dozen hands were held 
out in congratulation. We then learned also, that by 
an order from the consulate, to which office two of our 
party belonged, a government steamer was at that 
moment getting up steam, to proceed down the river 
in search of us, as there appeared sufficient ground to 
suspect that there had been foul play on the part of 
the natives. The steamer was detained till next 
day, when the true state of the case being known, 
and necessary particulars being furnished, it was 
despatched with a view, if possible, to apprehend some 
of the pirates, or obtain information as to their 
whereabouts; but after an absence of two days, it 
returned without 


as there was no other available means of escape, at all 


It would be too long to tell how we triumphed as 
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the lions of the Factories for at least a fortnight, till 
the whole thing had become stale, and we were our- 
selves tired of being féted. After that, we settled down 
again into our old business routine ; and we can assure 
the gentle reader that our brain was never more 
troubled with romantic dreams of gaily dressed corsairs, 
a thrust from whose rapier, or a ball from whose pistol, 
we had fancied must be rather pleasant than other- 
wise, and whose life bore a charm wherever they went. 

ientia docet-—but the proverb is somewhat musty. 


SCIENCE VERSUS POETRY. 
Poetry has been well defined as 
Truth severe in fairy fiction dressed ; 


for the office of the poet is to hold the mirror up to 
nature, and, like the painter, give a faithful reflection 
of whatever he may deem worthy of delineation; 
whether he reflects the truth of nature direct on the 
imagination of his reader, or the truth merely as it 
affects his own feelings and sentiments. Poetry, thus 
requiring exact accuracy of description, with great 
variety of embellishment, imperatively demands a 
correlative amount of knowledge in the poet. Indeed 
the word muse, as applied to poetical composition, is 
derived from a Greek phrase signifying to inquire; and 
as inquiry is the source or parent of all knowledge, the 
ancients considered the peculiar attribute of the presid- 
ing genius of poetry to be a knowledge of all things 
animate and inanimate, intellectual and In 
every clime, and among every people, the poets were 
the first historians; and even laws, oracles, moral 

and religious rites, were in the earlier ages 
clothed in verse, divine. Then poetry and science were 
one and the same; now they are at least twin-sisters ; 
and though the onward strides of science are long and 
rapid, poetry may not, cannot lag behind—the two 
must ever keep pace, and walk hand in hand together. 
For, however difficult it may be to assign the definite 
limits of poetic licence, yet, whenever the poet, over- 
stepping the modesty of nature, illustrates his verses 
with images founded on unnatural, or, which is the 
same thing, unscientific conclusions, the pleasure deriv- 
able from the poetry is marred by the incongruous 
associations and distorted fancies presented to our 
minds. The long muster-roll of qualifications requi- 
site to constitute a poet, as detailed by Imlac to 
Rasselas, were probably never possessed by any human 
being ; yet such is the inspiration of the art, that few 
aggressions against natural science are found amon 
many volumes of immortal verse. Of these few, a 
object is to notice some, if not altogether for the 
instruction, may we hope for the amusement of the 
reader. 

Hamlet argumentatively says: ‘If the sun breed 
maggots in a dead dog,’ and proceeds to draw an infer- 
ence from his postulate, without in the slightest degree 
questioning its accuracy. That the sun had such a 
creative power, and the corruption of animal matter 
spontaneously produced insects, was the general opinion 
in the time of Shakspeare; and, in fact, a belief in 
what naturalists now term equivocal generation, is as 


ancient as the Augustan era of old Rome, when Virgil, 
for the benefit of husbandmen, minutely described the 


whole process of spontaneously producing a swarm of 
bees. A steer of two years old having first been killed, 
the poet, as translated by Dryden, thus proceeds: 


They leave the beast, but first sweet flowers are strewed 
Beneath his body, broken boughs, and thyme, 

And pleasing cassia just renewed in prime. 

This must be done ere spring makes equal day, 

When western winds on curling waters play: 

Ere painted meads produce their flowery crops, 

Or swallows twitter on the chimney-tops, 


The tainted blood, in this close prison pent, 

Begins to boil, and through the bones ferment; 

Then, wondrous to behold, new creatures rise, 

A moving mass at first, and short of thighs; 

Till shooting out with legs, and imped with wings, 

The grubs proceed to bees with pointed stings, 

And more and more affecting air, they try 

Their tender pinions, and begin to fly. 


In all probability, Virgil was deceived by the very 
great natural resemblance existing between the bee 
and the syrphus, a species of blow-fly ; and though his 
contemporaries had full faith in the infallibility of his 
directions, it would be difficult to find any one, at the 
present day, so ignorant as to believe that insects 
could be produced in a foreign body, except from eggs 
previously deposited. 

Among all the manifold marvels of nature, nothing 
is more wonderful than the varied changes insects 
undergo during their short existence. In the moth 
tribe, to which we more particularly wish to refer, the 
egg, deposited in a suitable locality, is in course of 
time hatched into a crawling, many-legged caterpillar. 
In this state, it eats voraciously, and casts its skin 
several times. Having arrived at its full growth as a 
caterpillar, it casts its skin for the last time, becoming 
a nymph or chrysalis, an oviform mass without exter- 
nal mouth, eyes, or limbs; and in deathlike torpor 
awaits its final transformation, when, bursting its 
cell, it flies forth a beautiful and perfect insect, to 
propagate its kind, and die in a few days, perhaps 
hours. This mysterious series of ive perfecti- 
bility has frequently afforded both poet and philosopher 
a fine emblem of the immortality of the soul; but in 
the following lines the poet, reversing the real order 
of nature, erroneously describes the perfect moth as 
assuming the imperfect state of the nymph: 


Thus the gay moth, by sun and vernal 

Called forth to wander o’er the dewy vales, 

From flower to flower, from sweet to sweet, will stray, 
Till tired and satiate with her food and play, 

Deep in the shades she builds her peaceful nest, 

In loved seclusion pleased at length to rest: 

There folds the wings that erst so widely bore, 
Becomes a household nymph, and seeks to range no more, 


Darwin commits a somewhat similar error, when 
alluding to the ‘old grub, time out of mind the fairies’ 
coachmaker :’ 

So sleeps in silence the curculio, shut 

In the dark chamber of the caverned nut; 
Erodes with ivory beak the vaulted shell, 
And quits on filmy wings its narrow cell. 


Now, the curculio or weevil passes {ts larva state of 
existence only in the nut, and having eaten its way 
out, falls to the ground, where it becomes a chrysalis; 
and then undergoing its last change, acquires its 
‘filmy wings’ in the earth, and not, as Darwin has it, 
in ‘ the vaulted shell.’ 

Few but have witnessed, in autumnal mornings, the 
filmy threads termed gossamer, which in some locali- 
ties are so plentiful as to carpet the earth and clothe 
the hedges in their shining dew-besprinkled folds. It 
is now well known that this substance is the work of 
two species of spider, though naturalists are not as yet 
agreed with respect to the exact mode of its production. 
Our ancestors, however, held that gossamer was dew 
scorched by the sun. Spenser speaks of 

The fine nets which oft we woven see 
Of scorched dew ; 


and another poet thus alludes to the same phenomenon 


As light and thin as cobwebs that do fly 
In the blue air, caused by the autumnal sun, 
That boils the dew that on the earth doth lie. 


In an old romance, at one time the book ott cma | 
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but now completely the 
and bitterns. Now, though the bittern has been 
mentioned even in Scripture as the emblem of deso- 
lation, it is not the desolation of a ruined castle, but 
‘of some wild upland marsh, far from the dwellings 
of man, irreclaimable by his energies, and incapable of 
affording sustenance to the animals he domesticates. 
There the bittern abides in dreary solitude; and in 
the still nights of spring, ascending by a spiral flight 
to a great altitude, he serenades his mate, engaged 
in the maternal duties of the nest below: and it 
is a most extraordinary serenade. Let the’ reader 
fancy a burst of uncouth fiendish laughter, gratingly, 
piercingly loud, as if the bellow of a bull were mingled 
with the neigh of a horse, and he will have a faint 
idea of the wild boom of the bittern—as wild as the 
desert morass over which it resounds. As the bird 
booms, the listener really fancies that the unstable 
quagmire beneath his feet is shaken by the noise; and 
this-circumstance may be accounted for by the general 
affection of the sentient system caused by the rude jar 
upon the ear, a feeling experienced with other harsh 
grating sounds. From a very early period, however, 
the popular notion has been that the bittern boomed by 
fn not his bill in the muddy marsh; and Thomson 

not only adopted this absurd idea, but also ascribed 


than when it actually takes place : 
As yet the trembling year is unconfirmed, 


And winter oft at eve resumes the breeze, 

Chills the pale morn, and bids his driving sleets 
Deform the day delightless—so that scarce 

The bittern knows his time, with bill engulfed, 

To shake the sounding marsh; or from the shore 
The plovers, when to scatter o’er the heath, 

And sing their wild notes to the listening waste. 


In the Lady of the Lake, a fine description of the 
solitary desolation of an ancient battle-field is sadly 
deteriorated by a simple error regarding the natural 
habit of a well-known bird : 


The knot-grass fettered there the hand 
Which once could burst an iron band; 
Beneath the broad and ample bone, 
That bucklered heart to fear unknown, 
A feeble and a timorous guest, 

The fieldfare, framed her lowly nest. 


The fieldfare is truly a timorous guest, but it is a 
winter one. It never frames a nest in this country; 
and if it did remain with us during the summer, it 
would, like all the rest of its tribe, build in a tree, and 
not on the ground. Milton, in his Lycidas, in verses 
of singular elegance, almost offends our sensibilities by 
enumerating as ‘vernal flowers’ many which are the 
production of summer and early autumn : 


Ye valleys low, where the mild use 

Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks, 
On whose fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 
The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 
The white-pink, and the pansy freaked with jet, 
The glowing violet, 
The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
The cowslip wan that hangs the pensive mpg 
And every flower that sad embroidery wears 
Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed, 
And daffodillies fill their cups with 
To strew the laureat hearse where Lycid lies. 


be most exquisite, and Shakspeare ably alludes to the 


forgotten, named Mandeville, 
author describes a ruined castle inhabited by owls | being blind 


fact; but he is in error with respect to the animal 
Pray tread softly, that the blind mole not 
Hear a footfall. 
The mole has eyes, and though a limited power of 
vision might seem sufficient for such a ‘dweller in the 
dark,’ it can see better than is generally imagined. 
After all, we can scarcely blame the great poet for 
merely repeating a very common error of his period; 
while, on the other hand, he declares that crickets can 
hear—a fact which was denied by entomologists down 
almost to the present day: 


~ I will tell it softly, young crickets shall not hear me. 


It was Brunelli, an Italian naturalist, who first 
proved that insects had a sense of hearing, by experi- 
menting with crickets. He shut up several of these 
noisy, but not altogether unharmonious insects in an 
apartment where they would chirp all day, if he did 
not alarm them by knocking on the door; and at last 
he learned to imitate their chirp so well, that they 
regularly replied to him. Moreover, he confined a 
male cricket on one side of his garden, placing a female 
on the other, but at liberty; and as soon as the lady- 
cricket heard the merry chirp of her imprisoned beau, 
she made the best of her way to comfort and solace 


It would be hypercritical to find fault with 
Shakspeare in Midsummer Night’s Dream, where he 
makes Titania tell her fairy attendants to be kind and 
courteous to Bottom, and to 


Feed him with apricoks and dewberries, 

With purple grapes, green figs, and mulberries ; 
The honey bags steal from the humble bees, 
And for night tapers, crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them at the ppd a 's eyes, 
To have my love to bed and to arise. 


In reality, the light of the glowworm is not in the 
head, but at the opposite extremity of its body. But 
Moore is certainly open to censure where one of his 
angels talks of 


the light 
The glowworm hangs out to allure 
Her mate to her green bower at night. 


For both the winged male, as well as wingless females, 
and even their larve, also possess the light; and the 
best entomologists admit that they cannot satisfac- 
torily explain the cause or object of the singular 
phosphorescent phenomenon exhibited by this insect. 
The paper nautilus, Argonauta Argo, has long been 

a favourite simile, and a sad stumbling-block among 
the poetic race: 

Learn of the little nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 


It is to Madame Jeannette Power, a French lady- 
whose experiments and observations have 
received the highest praise from Professor Owen and 
other distinguished European savans, that we are in- 
debted for the true history and nature of the argonaut. 
Keeping a quantity of these beautiful cephalopods in 
a large marine vivarium in Sicily, Madame Power 
oan enabled to observe their habits with the greatest 
minuteness. The two velated dorsal arms, that the 
poets imagined to be sails, are in fact the covering of 
cowrie, and by their calcifying power, not only in 
the 


the season of booming to an earlier part of the year | him. 


_ 
| 
| 
{ 
animal is moving through the water, but protruded 
forwards from the head to be out of the way—the 
2 motion being in a backward direction, and produced, 
and contraction of the sac, and ejection of water 
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through the siphon. A steam fishing-vessel, recently 
constructed at one of the Scotch ports, was propelled 
in a not very dissimilar manner. 

A still more extraordinary wonder of the deep has 
been commemorated in poetry ; Milton mentions that 
sea-beast’ 
. Which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean flood. 
Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small night-foundered skiff, 
Deeming some island oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side, 


Yet we can scarcely blame Milton for alluding to this 
animal, the mythical kraken— 
On the deep 
Stretcht like a promontorie— 


that had previously been described by Olaus Magnus and 
Bishop Pontoppidan. Gesner, too, the leading natur- 
alist of the age, presents us with an engraving of it, 
in which the ‘scaly rind’ forms a prominent feature. 
Milton also qualifies his description with the words 
‘as seamen tell.’ Undoubtedly, one of these seamen 
was Sinbad, the Arabian Ulysses, who, taking the 
animal for an island, landed to cook his dinner upon it, 
and in consequence nearly lost his life. The com- 
panions of St Brandanus, the Irish Sinbad, were taken 
in and done for in the very same manner by ‘a great 
fish named Jasconye, which laboureth night and day 
to put his tail in his mouth, but for greatness he may 
not.’ 


Moore sings of an island, which, if more poetical 
than the one formed by the huge ‘ sea-beast slumbering 
on the Norway foam,’ is quite as irreconcilable with 
common sense and the fixed laws of nature: 


Oh, had wo some bright little isle of our own, 

In a blue summer ocean far off and alone, 

Where a leaf never dies in the still blooming bowers, 
And the bee banquets on through a whole year of flowers. 


An island where a leaf never dies, and the flowers 
bloom all the year round, must be situated in the 
tropics, where there is almost no twilight, where the 
moment the sun sets, darkness covers the earth, and 
when it rises, day as suddenly succeeds to night. But 
Moore continues : 


Where the sun loves to pause 
With so fond a delay, 

That the night only draws 

A thin veil o’er the day. 


These last lines accurately describe a summer 
night in the extreme northern islands of Scotland, or 
in Norway, where the slight depression of the sun 
beneath the horizon causes a short night, not of dark- 
ness, but of twilight. In fact, Moore, in the above 
lines, has combined two incompatible conditions—a 
perpetual summer and short night of twilight, the first 
found near the equator only, the last towards the pole. 

Poets and moralists have in all times celebrated the 
industry and alleged foresight of the ant, upholding the 
tiny insect as a lesson and example to mankind. But 
although the diligence of the ant tribe is unquestion- 
able, still it is well known now that the European 
ants at least do not lay up a store of food for the 
winter ; nor do they require it, as they pass the cold 
weather in a state of torpidity. Still there can be no 
doubt that, in eastern climes, ants provide a store of 
provisions to last them over the rainy season, when they 
are unable to go abroad—just as several species of wasps 
in South America store honey, though their European 
representatives do not. In the Z’ransactions of the Ento- 
mological Society, there is an interesting account of a 
tribe of ants, observed by Colonel Sykes, at Poonah, in 


India, which carefully dry and store up the seeds of 


a kind of grass (panicum), for no other imaginable 
purpose but for food. So the wise king was, morally 
and zoologically speaking, correct when he said: ‘Go 
to the ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and 
be wise: which having no guide, overseer, or ruler, 
provideth her meat in the summer, and gathereth her 
food in the harvest.’ 


THE WAR-TRAIL: 
A ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER XLIIL 
A CHAPTER OF EXPLANATIONS. 


Tue fight could not have lasted more than ten minutes, 
The whole skirmish had the semblance of a moonlight 
dream, interrupted by interludes of darkness. So 
rapid had been the movements of the forces engaged, 
that after the first fire, not a gun was reloaded. As 
for the guerrilleros, the Indian war-cry seemed to have 
shaken the pieces out of their hands, for the ground 
where they had first broken off was literally strewed 
with carbines, escopettes, and lances. The great gun 
of El Zorro was found among the spoils. 

Notwithstanding the shortness of the affair, it 
proved sufficiently tragical to both Mexicans and 
Indians: five of the guerrilleros had bit the dust, and 
twice that number of savage warriors lay lifeless upon 
the plain—their bodies glaring under the red war-paint, 
as if shrouded in blood. The Mexicans lay near the 
foot of the mesa, having fallen under the first fire of 
the Rangers, delivered as they galloped up. The 
Indians were farther out upon the plain, where they had 
dropped to the thick rapid detonations of the revolvers, 
that, so long as the warriors held their ground, 
played upon them with fearful effect. They may have 
heard of this weapon, and perhaps have seen a revolver 
in the hands of some trapper or traveller, but, to my 
knowledge, it was the first time they had ever encoun- 
tered a band of men armed with so terrible a power 
to destroy; for the Rangers were indeed the first 
military organisation that carried Colt’s pistol into 
battle—the high cost of the arm having deterred the 
government from extending it to other branches of the 
service. 

Nor did the Rangers themselves come unscathed out 
of the fight: two had dropped dead out of their saddles, 
pierced by the Comanche spear; while nearly a dozen 
were more or less severely wounded by arrows. 

While Quackenboss was climbing the cliff, Garey 
and I found time to talk over the strange incidents to 
which we had been witness. We were aided by ex- 
planations from below, but, without these, we had no 
difficulty in comprehending all. The Indians were a 
band of Comanches, as their war-cry had already made 
known to us. ‘Their arrival on the ground at that 
moment was purely accidental, so far as we or the 
Mexicans were concerned: it was a war-party, and 
upon the war-trail, with the intention of reiving a 
rich Mexican town on the other side of the Rio 
Grande, some twenty leagues from the rancheria. Their 
spy had discovered the horsemen by the mesa, and 
made them out to be Mexicans—a foe which the lordly 
Comanche holds in supreme contempt. Not so con- 
temptible in his eyes are Mexican horses, silver-studded 
saddles, speckled serapés, mangas of fine cloth, bell- 
buttoned breeches, arms, and accoutrements; and it 
was to sweep this paraphernalia that the attack had 
been made; though hereditary hatred of the Spanish 
race—old as the Conquest—and revenge for more recent 
wrongs, were of themselves sufficient motives to have 
impelled the Indians to their hostile attempt. All this 
we learned from one of their braves, who remained 
wounded upon the ground, and who, upon closer 
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examination, turned out to be a ci-devant Mexican 
captive, now completely Indianised ! 

Fortunately for the Mexican town, the savages, thus 
checked, abandoned their design, and returned to their 
mountain fastnesses sadly humbied. 

The rest of the affair was still of easier explanation 
to Garey and myself. Rube, as we conjectured, had 
arrived safe at the rancheria; and in ten minutes after 
his story had been told, fifty Rangers, with Holings- 
worth at their head, rode rapidly for the mesa. Rube 
had guided them with his usual craft. Like the 
Indians, they had been moving forward during the 
intervals of darkness; but, coming in .the opposite 
direction, they had kept the mound between them 
and their foe, and, trusting to this advantage, were in 
hopes of taking the guerrilleros by surprise. They had 
approached almost within charging distance, when the 
war-whoop of the savage sounded in their ears, and 
they were met by the retreating band. Knowing that 
all who came that way must be enemies, they delivered 
their fire upon the approaching horsemen, and then 
galloping forward, found themselves face to face 
with the painted warriors of the plains. The mutual 
surprise of Rangers and Indians, caused by the un- 
expected rencontre, proved a happy circumstance 
for the cowardly guerrilla, who, during the short halt 
of their double pursuers, and the confused fight that 
followed, were enabled to gallop off beyond reach of 
pursuit. 

It was a curious conjecture what would have been 
the result had the Rangers not arrived on the ground. 
Certainly the Indians would have rescued us from our 
not less savage foes. My companion and I might have 
remained undiscovered, but we should have lost our 
precious horses. As it was, we were soon once more 
upon their backs; and, free from all thought of peril, 
now joyfully turned our faces towards the rancheria. 

Wheatley rode by my side. Holingsworth with 
a party remained upon the ground to collect the 
‘spoils’ and bury our unfortunate comrades. As we 
moved away, I turned, and for a moment gazed back 
on the scene of strife. I saw Holingsworth dis- 
mounted on the plain. He was moving among the 
bodies of the five guerrilleros; one after another, he 
turned them over, till the moon glared upon their 
ghastly features. So odd were his movements, and so 
earnest did he appear, that one might have fancied 
him engaged in searching for a fallen friend, or more 
like some prowling robber intent upon stripping the 
dead! But neither object was his—on the contrary, 
he was searching for a foe. He found him not. After 
scanning the features of all five, he was seen to turn 
away, and the unconcerned manner in which he moved 
from the spot, told that he who was sought was not 
among the slain. 

‘The news, Wheatley ?’ 

‘News, Cap! Grand news, by thunder! It appears 
we have been barking up the wrong tree—at least so 
thinks President Polk. They say we can’t reach 
Mexico on this line ; so we’re all going to be drawn off, 
and shipped to some port further down the gulf—Vera 
Cruz, I believe.’ 

‘Ah! grand news indeed.’ 

*I don’t like it a bit,’ continued Wheatley ; ‘the less 
80 since it is rumoured that old “ Rough and Ready ” is 
to be recalled, and we’re to be commanded by that book 
martinet Scott. It’s shabby treatment of Taylor, after 
what the old vet has accomplished. They ’re afraid of 
him setting up for president next go. Hang their 
politics! It’s a confounded shame, by thunder!’ 

I could partly understand Wheatley’s reluctance to 
be ordered upon the new line of operations. The gay 
lieutenant was never troubled with ennui; his leisure 
hours he contrived to pass pleasantly enough in 
company with Conchita, the plump, dark-eyed daughter 
of the alcaldé; more than once, I had unwittingly 


interrupted them in their amorous dalliance. The 
rancheria with its mud huts and dusty lanes, in the 
eyes of the Texan, was a city of gilded palaces, its 
streets paved with gold. It was Wheatley’s heaven, 
and Conchita was the angel who inhabited it. Little 
as either he or I had liked the post at first, neither 
of us desired a change of quarters. 

As yet, no order had arrived to call the picket in, 
but my companion affirmed that the camp-rumour was 
a substantial one, and believed that we might expect 
such a command at any moment. 

‘What say they of me?’ I inquired. 

‘Of you, Cap? Why, nothing. What do you expect 

m to say of you?’ 

‘Surely there has been some talk about my absence ?’ 

‘Oh, that! No, not a word, at least at head-quarters, 
for the simple reason, that you’re not yet reported 
missing.’ 

‘Ah! that is good news; but how ’—— 

‘Why, the truth is, Holingsworth and I thought we 
might serve you better by keeping the thing dark—at 
all events, till we should be sure you were dead lost. 
We hadn’t given up all hope. The greaser who guided 
you out, brought back word that two trappers had gone 
after you. From his description, I knew that queer 
old case Rube, and was satisfied that if anything 
remained of you, he was the man to find it.’ 

‘Thanks, my friend! you have acted well; your 
discreet conduct will save me a world of mortification. 

‘No other news?’ I inquired after a pause. 

‘No,’ said Wheatley ; ‘none worth telling. O yes!’ 
he continued, suddenly recollecting himself, ‘there is a 
bit. You remember those hang-dog greasers that used 
to loaf about the village when we first came? Well, 
they ’re gone, by thunder! every mother’s son of them 
clean vamosed from the place, and not a grease-spot 
left of them. You may walk through the whole 
settlement without seeing a Mexican, except the old 
men and the women. I asked the alcaldé where they 
had cleared to; but the old chap only shook his head, 
and drawled out his eternal “ Quien sabe?” Of course 
they ’re off to join some band of guerrillas. By 
thunder! when I think of it, I wouldn’t wonder if 
they were among that lot we’ve just scattered. Sure 
as shootin, they are! I saw Holingsworth examine 
the five dead ones as we rode off. He’ll know them, I 
guess, and can tell us if any of our old acquaintances 
are among them.’ 

Knowing more of this matter than Wheatley himself, 
I enlightened him as to the guerrilleros and their 
leader. 


‘Thought so, by thunder! Rafael Ijurra! No wonder 
Holingsworth was so keen to start—in such a hurry 
to reach the mound, he forgot to tell me who we were 


after. Deuce take it! what fools we’ve been to let 
these fellows slide. We should have strung up every 
man of them when we first reached the place—we 
should, by thunder !’ 

For some minutes, we rode on in silence. Twenty 
times a question was upon my lips, but I refrained 
from putting it, in hopes that Wheatley might have 
something more to tell me—something of more interest 
than aught he had yet communicated. He remained 
provokingly silent. 

With the design of drawing him out, I assumed a 
careless air, and inquired : 

‘Have we had no visitors at the post? Any one 
from the camp?’ 

‘Not a soul,’ replied he, and again relapsed into 
meditative silence. 

‘No visitors whatever? Has no one inquired for 
me?’ I asked, determined to come boldly to the point. 

‘No,’ was the discouraging reply.—‘ Oh, stay: oh, 
ah—yes, indeed!’ he added, correcting himself, while I 
could perceive that he spoke in a peculiar tone. ‘ Yes, 
you were inquired for.’ 
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‘By whom ?’ asked I, in a careless drawl. 

* Well, that I can’t tell,’ answered the lieutenant, in 
an evident tone of badinage; ‘but there Be soph 
be mighty uneasy about you. ip of a 
jaune ae has been backward and forward some- 
thing less than a million of times. It’s plain some- 
Sea. sends the boy; but he’s a close little shaver that 
same—won'’t tell either who sends him, or what’s his 
business: he only inquires if you have returned, and 
looks dead down in the mouth when he’s told no. I 
have noticed that he comes and goes on the road that 
leads to the hacienda.’ 

The last words were spoken with a distinct em 
*We might have arrested the little fellow as a spy,’ 
continued Wheatley, in a tone of quiet irony, ‘ but we 
fancied he might have been sent by some friend of 
yours.’ 

The speaker concluded with another marked empha- 
sis, and under the moonlight I could see a smile playing 
across his features. More than once I had ‘chaffed’ 
my lieutenant about Conchita; he was having his 


revenge. 

I was not in a mood to take offence ; my companion 
could have taken any liberty with me at + that moment 
—his communication had fallen like sweet music upon 
my ears, and I rode forward with the proud conscious- 
ness that I was not forgotten. Isolina was true. 

Soon after, my eyes rested upon a shining object ; 
it was the gilded vane of the little ¢ capilla, and beneath 

glistened the white walls of the hacienda, bathed in the 
oie light of the moon. My heart beat with strange 
emotions as I gazed upon the well-known mansion, and 
thought of the lovely jewel which that bright casket 
contained. Was she asleep? Did she dream? Of 
what—of whom, was she dreaming ? 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


DUTCH LIGE IN A DIFFICULTY. 


The soft blue light of morning was just ible 
along the eastern horizon as we rode into the rancheria. 
I no longer felt hunger. Some of the more provident 
of the rangers had brought with them well-filled 
haversacks, and had made me welcome to the contents. 
From their canteens I had satisfied my thirst, and 
Wheatley as usual carried his free flask. 

Relieved of the protracted strain upon my nerves 
—of fear and vigil—I felt deadly weary, and, scarcely 
undressing, I flung myself upon my leathern catré, 


I made my toilet with some ‘care—my with 
less—and then, with lighted cigar, hem oye my 
favourite lounge on the azotea. 


The beautiful captive was in the midst of a crowd, 
proudly curving his neck, as if conscious of the admir- 
ation he excited. The rangers, the poblanas, the 
hucksters of the plazza, even some sulky leperos stood 
near, gazing with wondering eyes upon the wild-horse. 

‘Splendid present!’ thought I—‘ worthy the accept- 
ance of a princess !’ 

It had been my intention to make the offering in 
person—hence the care bestowed upon my toilet. 
After more mature reflection, I abandoned this design. 


had fallen by my hand—and I was not to appear in the 
character of a donor. 
My sable groom, therefore, would convey the 
beautiful captive. Already the white lazo, formed 
into a halter, was adjusted around the animal’s head, 
and the negro only awaited orders to lead him away. 
I confess that at that moment I felt somewhat 
annoyed at the publicity of my affair. My rough 
rangers were men of keen intelligence. I could tell 
from some whispers that had reached me, that one 
and all of them knew why I had gone upon the wild 
hunt, and I dreaded their good-humoured satire. I 


phasis. would have given something at that moment to have 


rendered the steed invisible—to have been able to 
transport him to his destination, Venus-like, under 
cover of a cloud. I thought of waiting for the friendly 
shelter of night. 

Just then, however, an incident occurred which 
gave me the very ty I wanted—a scene so 
ludicrous, that the steed was no longer the cynosure 
of admiring eyes. The hero of this scene was Elijah 
Quackenboss. 


worst clad. Not that there was less money expended 
upon his outward man; but partly from his ungainly 
form and loose untidy habits, and more, perhaps, 
from the wear and tear caused by his botanising 
excursions, a suit of broadcloth did not keep sound 
upon him for a week. He was habitually in tatters. 
The skirmish of the night had been profitable to Lige ; 
it was his true aim that had brought down one of the 
five guerrilleros. On his asserting this, his comrades 
had laughed at it as an _ vaunt; but Quackenboss 
proved his assertion to be correct by picking his 
bullet out of the man’s body, and holding it up before 
ay bm The peculiar ‘bore’ of his rifle rendered 
the bullet easy of identification, and all agreed that 
Lige had shot his man. 
By the laws of ranger-war, the spoils of this 
individual became the property of Quacken- 
boss; and the result was, that he had shaken off his 
tattered rags, and now appeared in the plazza in full 
Mexican costume—comprising calzoneros and calzon- 
cillos, sash and serapé, jacket and glazed hat, botas 
with gigantic spurs—in short, a complete set of 
ranchero habiliments ! 


Never was such a pair of legs incased in Mexican 
velveteens—never were two such arms thrust into the 
sleeves of an embroidered jaqueta ; and so odd was the 
tout ensemble of the ranger thus attired, that his 
appearance in the oy 2 was hailed by a joud burst 
of laughter, both from his comrades and the natives 
who stood around. Even the gloomy Indians shewed 
their white teeth, and joined in the general chorus. 

But this was not the end. Among other spoils, Lige 
had made capture of a Comanche mustang; and as 
his own war-horse had been for a long time on the 
decline, this afforded him an excellent opportunity for 
a remount. Some duty of the day had called him 
forth, and he now appeared in the plazza leading the 
mustang, to which he had transferred his own saddle 
and bridle. <A fine handsome horse it appeared. More 
than one of his comrades envied him this splendid 


sprang to his horse. But his hips were hardly snug 
in the saddle, when. the wicked Comanche ‘humped’ 


thighs, while every moment he appeared in danger 
of being hurled with violence to the earth. The 


j 
| Of all the men in my band, ‘Dutch Lige’ was the 
| 
i} 
: and at once fell asleep. 
1] A few hours’ repose had the desired effect, and 
restored both the strength of my body and the vigour 
of my mind. I awoke full of health and hope. A 
, world of sweet anticipations was before me. The sky | 
prize. 
The laughter had scarcely subsided, when the order 
| was given to mount; and with others, Quackenboss 
| | which seemed to exhibit every pose and attitude of 
{ among others, being a delicate apprehension that a | equestrian exercise. First his hind-feet, then his 
personal visit from me might compromise the family | fore ones, then all together, could be seen glancing in 
' at the hacienda. The patriotic sentiment was every 
day growing more intense. Even the acceptance of a 
present was a dangerous matter; but the steed was 
' not to be a gift—only a return for the favourite that 
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parted from his head, and the 
hand; and what with the flapping of 
wide trousers, the waving of the loose serapé, the 
dancing of steel scabbard, the distracted motion of 
the rider’s arms, his lank streaming hair and look of 
terror—all combined to form a spectacle sufficient! 
ludicrous; and the whole crowd was convulsed wi 
laughter, and the plazza rang with shouts of ‘ Bravo!’ 
‘Well done, Lige!’ ‘Hooraw for you, old beeswax !’ 
But what surprised his comrades, was the fact that 
boss still kept his seat. It was well known 
that he was the worst rider in the troop; yet despite 
all the doubling and flinging of the mustang, that had 
now lasted for several minutes, he was still safe in 
the saddle. He was winning golden opinions upon 
the strength of his splendid horsemanship! ‘The 
rangers were being astonished. 

All at once, however, this mystery was explained, 
and the cause of his firm seat discovered. One of the 
bystanders, sharper than the rest, had chanced to look 
under the belly of the mustang, and the next moment 

H yonder! by Geehorum, Ais 

* Hoy i $ are 

clinched !’ 


All eyes were lowered, and a fresh peal of laughter 
broke forth from the crowd as they perceived that 
this was in reality the case. 

Lige, upon mounting—under the icion that the 
mustang was disposed for a fling—had clutched firmly 
with his legs, and these, on account of their extreme 
length, completely enveloped the body of the animal, 
so that his heels met underneath. He had forgotten 
his new spurs, the rowels of which, six inches in 
diameter, irritated the mustang, and were no doubt 
the cause of such violent kicking. These, after a few 
turns, had got ‘locked,’ and of course held Quacken- 
boss as firmly as if he had been strapped to the saddle. 
But as the rowels were now buried in the ribs of the 
mustang, the fierce brute, maddened with the pain, 
only grew more furious at each fling, and it was 
natural enough he should do his utmost to rid himself 
of so cruel a rider. 

How long he might have kept up the pitching frolic 
before his involuntary tormentor could have freed 
himself, is a matter of conjecture. It would have been 
an unfortunate ‘fix’ to have been placed in, alone 
upon the prairies. 

Lige, however, found a compassionate bystander, 
who, having flung his lazo around the neck of the 
mustang, brought the spectacle to a termination. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
A LOVER ON THE TRAIL 


Taking advantage of the distraction caused by 
Quackenboss and his troubles, I despatched the black 
upon his interesting errand, and with no slight anxiety 
awaited the 

From my ion on saw my messenger 
climb the hill, leading the proud steed, and saw them 
enter the great portal of the hacienda. 

Promptly — almost directly—the groom came out 
again without the horse. The present had been 
accepted. So far well. 

I counted the moments, till heavy footsteps were 
heard upon the escalera, and a shining black face rose 
over the roof. 


There was no letter, no message beyond ‘mil 


I felt a of chagrin. I had expected thanks 
more formal than this mere phrase of compliment. 
My man appeared better satisfied. A gold onza 
in his purple palm—-a handsome perquisite. 
*By whom given?’ I inquired. 
‘Golly, mass cap’n! De handsomest quadeyoom gal 
dis nigga ever see guv it.’ 


Beyond a doubt, Isolina herself was the donor! I 
could have broken the rascal’s thick skull but that the 
queenly douceur gave proof of the satisfaction with 
which my offering had been received. Even on this 
trivial circumstance, I built my hopes of yet receiving 
a fuller meed of thanks. 

Absorbed in these hopes, I continued to pace the 
azotea alone. It was a dia de fiesta in the rancheria. 
Bells had already commenced their clangour, and 
other notes of preparation fell upon the ear. The 
poblanus appeared in their gayest attire—the Indians 
in bright naguas, with red and purple threads twisted 
in their black hair; the denizens of the ranchitos were 
peuring into the plazza, and processions were being 
formed by the church; jaranas were twanging their 
guitar-like music; and pyrotechnic machines were 
set up at the corners of the streets. Tinsel-covered 
saints were carried about on the shoulders of painted 
maskers; and there were Pilate and the Centurion, 
and the Saviour—a absurd and unnatural; and 
yet a spectacle that may be witnessed every week in a 
Mexican village, and which, with but slight variation, 
has been exhibited every week for three centuries! 

I had no eyes for this disgusting fanfaronade of a 
degrading superstition. Sick of the sight, wearied 
with the sounds, I had given orders for my horse to 
be saddled, intending to ride forth and seek repose 
for my spirit amid the silent glades of the chapparal. 

While waiting for my steed, an object came under 
my eyes that quickened the beatings of my pulse: 
my gaze had been long turned in one direction—upon 
the hacienda of Don Ramon de Vargas. 

Just then, I saw emerging from its gate, and passing 
bac 


The snow-white colour of this horse, and the scarlet 
manga of the rider, both contrasting with the green 
of the surrounding landscape, could not escape observ- 
ation even at that distance, and my eyes at once 
caught the bright object. I hesitated not to form 
my conclusion. It was the white steed I saw; and 
the rider—I remembered the manga as when first my 
eyes rested upon that fair form—the rider was Isolina. 
She was passing down the slope that stretched from 
the hacienda to the river bottom, and the minute 
after, the thick foliage of the platanus trees shrouded 
the shining meteor from my sight. 

I noticed that she halted a moment on the edge 
of the woods, and fancied that she gazed earnestly 
towards the village; but the road she had taken led 
almost in the opposite direction. 

I chafed with impatience for my horse. My resolve, 
made on the impulse of the moment, was to follow the 
white steed and his scarlet-clad rider. 

Once in the saddle, I hurried out of the plazza, 
passed the ranchos of yucca, and reaching the open 
country, pressed my horse into a gallop. 

My road lay up the river, through a heavily 
timbered bottom of gum and cotton woods. These 
were thickly beset with the curious ti/landsia, whose 
silvery festoons, stretching from branch to branch, 
shrouded the sun, causing amongst the tree-trunks 
the obscurity of twilight. 

In the midst of one of these shadowy aisles, I met or 
passed some one; I saw that it was a Mexican boy; 
but the sombre light, and the rapidity with which I 
was riding, prevented me from noting anything more. 
The lad shouted after me, uttering some words, which 
were drowned by the hoof-strokes of my horse. I 
deemed it some expression of boyish esprit, and, with- 
out heeding it, rode on. Not until far out of sight 
and hearing did it occur to me that I knew the 
voice and the lad. I recollected a sort of errand- 
boy attached to the hacienda, and whom I had seen 
more than once at the rancheria. I now remembered 
the badinage of Wheatley, and would have returned 
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to question the youth; but I had left him too far in 
the rear. After a moment’s reflection, I spurred on. 

I soon arrived at the’ base of the hill on which 
stood the hacienda; and here, leaving the main road, 
I followed a bridle-path that skirted the hill. A few 
hundred yards brought me to the spot where I had 
last observed the object of my pursuit. The hoof- 
track of the white horse now guided me, and upon 
his trail I entered the woods. 

For some distance, it followed a well-trodden path 
—a cattle track—but all at once it diverged from this, 
and struck off into a heavily timbered bottom, where 
not the semblance of path existed. Keeping the trace 
in view, I rode after. 

As I advanced, the timber grew thicker, and the 
path more difficult. A close underwood of arundin- 
aria and sabal palms shut up the way and the view ; 
trailing roots obstructed progress below; while higher 
up, the trellis-work of llianas, bamboo briars, sarsapa- 
rijla, and gigantic grape-vines, rendered it necessary to 
bend down in the saddle in order to pass onward. 

To my surprise, I noticed all this. For what pur- 
pose could she have chosen such a path? Was it 
indeed Isolina I had seen? A white horse and a 
scarlet manga are not uncommon things in Mexico. 
It might not be—— But the hoof-print—— 

I dismounted and examined it: I knew it at a glance 
—it was that of the noble steed, and the rider could be 
no other than Isolina de Vargas. 

No longer in doubt, though still wondering, I fol- 
lowed the tracks. Fora half mile or more, the path 
meandered through thick forest, here turning around 
some giant trunk, there diverging to the right or left, 
to avoid the impervious net-work of canes and llianas. 

At length it began to slope upwards; and I per- 
ceived by the ascent that I was climbing a hill. The 
woods became more open as I advanced—here and 
there alternating with glades—the trees were of slen- 
derer growth, and the foliage lighter and thinner. I 


was no longer among the heavy trunks of platanus 
and liquidambar. The nemeene were the prevailing 
iful 


trees; and many beaut forms of inga, acacia, and 
mimosa, grew around. Myrtles, too, mingled their 
foliage with wild limes, their branches twined with 
flowering parasites, as the climbing combretum, with its 
long flame-like clusters, convolvuli, with large white 
blossoms, and the beautiful twin-leaved bauhinia. 

It was a wild garden of flowers—a shrubbery of 
nature’s own planting. The eye, wandering through 
the vistas and glades, beheld almost every form of 
infloresence. There were the trumpet-shaped bignonias 
—convolvuli in pendulous bells—syngenesists disposed 
in spreading umbels; and over them, closely set upon 
tall spikes, rose the showy blossoms of the bromelias— 
aloes and dasy/yriuw. Even from the tops of the highest 
trees hung gaudy catkins, wafted to and fro by the 
light breeze, mingling their sheen and their perfume 
with the floral epiphytes and parasites that clustered 
around the branches. 

I could not help thinking that these flowers are 
gifted with life, and enjoy, during their short and tran- 
sient existence, both pleasure and pain. The bright 
warm sun is their happiness, while the cold cloudy sky 
is the reflection of their misery. 

As I rode onward, another reflection passed through 
my mind; it was caused by my perceiving that the 
atmosphere was charged with pleasant perfumes— 
literally loaded with fragrance. I perceived, moreover, 
that the same breeze carried upon its breath the sweet 
music of birds, whose notes sounded clear, soft, and 
harmonious. 

What closet-slanderer hath asserted that the flowers 
of this fair land are devoid of fragrance—that its birds, 
though brightly plumed, are songless ? 

Monsieur Buffon! with all your eloquence, 
such presumptive assertion will one day strip you of 


half your fame. You could never have approached 
within two hundred paces of a Stanhopea, of the epiden- 
dum odoratum, of the datura grandiflora, with its mantle 
of snow-white blossoms? You could never have 
passed near the pothos plant, the serberer, and 
tabernamon tanezw, the callas, eugenias, ocotas, and 
nictiginas ?—you could never have ridden through a 
chapparal of acacias and mimosas—among orchids 
whose presence fills whole forests with fragrant 
aroma? 

And more, Monsieur! you could never have listened 
to the incomparable melody of the mock-bird—the full, 
charming notes of the blue song-thrush—the sweet 
warbling voices of the silvias, finches, and tanagers, that 
not only adorn the American woods with their gorgeous 
colours, but make them vocal with never-ending song? 

No, Monsieur; you could never have inhaled the 
perfume of these flowers, nor listed to the melody of 
these sweet songsters; and sad it was of you, and 
silly as sad, to have yielded to the prejudice of a 
slender spirit, and denied their existence. Both exist 
—the singing birds and the fragrant flowers—both 
exist, and thou art gone. 

On such reflections I dwelt but for a moment; they 
were merely the natural impressions of surrounding 
objects—short-lived sensations, almost instantaneously 
passing away. The soul, benighted with love, has 
neither eye nor ear for aught beyond the object of its 
passion. From the contemplation of that only does 
it derive pleasure; and even the fairest pictures of 
nature may be spread before it without challenging 
observation. It was only that the one through which 
I was passing was of such transcendent beauty—so 
like to some scene of paradise—that I could not help 
regarding it with momentary admiration. 

But my eyes soon returned to the earth, and once 
more taking up the trace of the steed, I rode on. 

I had advanced near the summit. The tracks were 
quite recent ; the branches that had been touched by 
the flanks of the horse had not yet ceased to vibrate ; 
the rider could not be far in advance. I fancied I 
heard the hoof-stroke. 

Silently I pressed on, expecting every moment to 
catch the gleam of the scarlet manga, or the white 
sheen of the steed. A few paces farther, and both 
were under my eyes, glittering through the feathery 
frondage of the mimosas. I had followed the true 
track. The rider was Isolina. 

I saw that she had halted. She had reached the top 
of the hill, where the growth of timber ceased. An 
opening of about an acre there was, surrounded on all 
sides by the flowery woods—the very beau-idéal of a 
summer glade. The open summit commanded a view of 
the surrounding country—for the hill was a high one— 
while the charming spot itself enjoyed perfect privacy 
and repose. 

In this glade, she had drawn up, and was sitting 
silently in the saddle as if to enjoy the warbling of 
birds, the hum of the bees, and the fragrance of 
flowers. 

I myself drew rein, and remained for some moments 
in a state of hesitancy, as to whether I should ride 
forward or go back. A feeling of shame was upon 
me, and I believe I would have turned my horse and 
stolen gently away, but just then I saw the fair rider 
draw forth from her bosom something that glittered in 
the sun. It was a watch, and she appeared to note the 
time. I observed that she looked anxiously over the 
tops of the low trees, in the direction of the plain below. 

These circumstances, trivial as they might appear, 
produced within me a quick sense of pain. 
felt as if hot steel was passing through my heart. I 
had ridden to my ruin—I had followed to be present 
at an assignation. Thus only could I explain the 
solitary ride, and by such difficult and devious paths ; 
thus only could I account for the oft-repeated anxious 


| 
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glance, the ear acutely bent. Beyond a doubt, she 
was listening for the footsteps of a lover! 

The rein fell from my fingers. I sat irresolute—I 
scarcely breathed—my heart felt cold and feeble—the 
birds mocked me—the parrots screeched his name—the 
aras in hoarse concert cried out ‘ Jjurra !’ 

The name nerved me, as blood knits the sinews of 
the tiger. Once more my fingers closed upon my 
bridle, my feet became firm in the stirrups, and heart 
and arm swelled to their full strength. “I'was but a 
light rapier that hung against my thigh—no matter ; 
he might be no better weaponed ; but even armed from 
head to heel, I feared him not. Three passions— 
hatred, jealousy, and revenge—supplied an arm of 
treble strength, and under the influence of these I 
felt bold and sure of conquest. Yes! I felt at that 
moment, as though I could have slain my hated rival 
with my naked hands. 

I was no longer troubled with scruples of etiquette. 
No; this monster owed me satisfaction—life itself: he 
had striven to take mine; and now his should be 
forfeit to my vengeance. On that spot—even in her 
presence—should he die, or I myself become the 
victim. The two of us should never go thence alive. 
‘Oh, that he may reach the ground while my blood is 
thus hot, and my hand ready !’ 

The fierce thoughts stirring within me must have 
roused my horse, for at that moment he tossed his 
head and neighed wildly. A response came like an 
echo from the glade, and the instant after, a voice 
called out: 

* Hola! quien va?’ 

Concealment was no longer possible. I saw that I 
was observed ; and, spurring my horse into the open 
ground, came face to face with Isolina. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


NorwirustanpineG the reduction and economy which, 
to the satisfaction of the nation, are now the order of 
the day, the government does not intend that science 
shall relapse into the same inefficient state in which it 
was found at the outbreak of the war with Russia. 
The Woolwich Committee, whose appointment for 
scientific purposes we noticed a year ago, is to be con- 
tinued ; the experiments with projectiles at Shoebury- 
ness and other places are to be kept up with unrelaxed 
attention, though at less cost than heretofore. Less 
satisfactory to many is the announcement, that the 
idea of another expedition to make one more search 
for the long-lost Franklin party, is abandoned. The 
embarrassing question, who shall seek the seekers? 
becomes, with every new proposal, more weighty. 
Private enterprise is now the only resource of those 
who hold another search to be an indispensable duty. 
That our consuls abroad ought to know something 
more than the mere routine of their duties, is a grow- 
ing conviction. So much comes under their notice, 
in which scientific knowledge would be of essential 
service, and so much is and has been lost for want 
of this knowledge, that an improvement in consular 
appointments may be looked for. The king of Siam, 
well-known in Europe for his love and patronage of 
science, wishes to have a British consul resident at his 
capital, and asks for a scientific man—one who may 
be able to do something in developing the resources of 
the country, and in giving a sound practical direction 
to its enterprise. Sir Robert Schomburgk—at present 
our consul in San Domingo, where he finds too little to 
do, has been thought of tor the post near his Siamese 
majesty ; and he is said, not without reason, to be the 
very man for the place.—Mr Newton, consul at Cos, in 
his studious explorations of the island, discovered last 


year an ancient, long-buried city, and sent home such 
representations as induced the Admiralty to send out 
the Gorgon, with materials and appliances for excava- 
tion. We have not yet heard the result.—The consul 
in Anatolia reports that great portion of the English 
sovereigns which flowed into that province during the 
war has been spent in cultivation. The country is 
fertile, producing abundance of corn and much cattle, 
and only wants good roads for further development ; 
and these roads—seeing that British enterprise is 
now directed to Turkey—it is likely to have in good 
time. The produce of silk last year amounted to the 
value of L.400,000—a noteworthy fact, considering the 
enhanced price which silk has of late fetched in the 
market—and new spinning establishments, with im- 
proved reeling machinery, have been erected in the 
neighbourhood of Broussa. The Anatolian worms did 
not suffer from the malady which for some years past 
has well-nigh destroyed those of Europe, and numbers 
of their eggs have been sent to renew the weakened 
stocks of France and Italy. 

Talking of able consuls reminds us of the Blue-book 
just published, containing a report on the examinations 
for the Civil Service. It appears that the whole 
number of candidates from May 1855 to December 1856, 
was 3004. Of these, 880 were rejected, 219 broke 
down under the examination, and a few others were 
too old, or unable to produce satisfactory evidence 
as to character. The commissioners think that, on the 
whole, the results are encouraging, notwithstanding 
the lamentable ignorance exhibited by many of the 
candidates. The blunders made in answering the 
simplest questions in history, and the wild mistakes 
in spelling would be ludicrous, did they not set one 
thinking as to what must have been the miserable 
incapacity of those who, but a very few years ago, 
obtained appointments before examinations were in 
fashion. Young men surely know whether they can 
spell well or not; and those who cannot, should at 
least make themselves perfect in orthography before 
they seek to enter the public service. 

The amount of exports from the United Kingdom 
for 1856, is little less than wonderful—I..115,890,857, 
being L.20,202,772 more than in 1855.—The pre- 
liminaries for the great Euphrates Railway are growing 
more and more into a working form. An excellent 
sheltered bay for a harbour has been found near the 
mouth of the Orontes, in which a port and terminus 
are to be built. From thence the line will run to 
Killis, a town of 11,000 inhabitants—and onwards 
to Antioch and Aleppo. The latter, as is well 
known, is an important trading city, and we hear 
that its inhabitants petitioned to have the railway 
close to them. From Aleppo, the line will stretch 
parallel with the Euphrates to Ja’ Ber castle, where 
it is proposed that the first section shall end, and 
from thence to Buzrah (the Bassora of the Arabian 
Nights), a name with which Mr Layard has made us 
all familiar. Here will be the starting-point of a 
branch to the capital of Persia, while the main line 
will continue across Beloochistan and to India by way 
of Hyderabad and the Deccan. It will be a triumph 
of enterprise when passengers can get into a train on 
the shore of the Mediterranean, and travel without 
a change of trains 3000 or 4000 miles to Calcutta. 
Whatever be the result of our negotiations with Persia, 
it is thought that we shall keep Bushire for the 
sake of permanent protection to the Gulf terminus 
of the railway.—There is talk, too, of a new railway 
in India, from Rajmahal to Darjeeling, some 300 
miles, whereby an important section of the country 
will be opened up, and invalids will be able to travel 
quickly from the hot plains to the temperate climate 
of the hills—And there is a scheme for a telegraph 
to India, to start from Cape Helle, across the Mediter- 
ranean, to Scio, Rhodes, and Alexandria, and follow 
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Sir Henry Ward, governor of Ceylon, has visited 
certain remarkable ancient tanks still existing in 
that remarkable island. The workmanship, 1800 
years old, is described as admirable. The Kandelly 
tank has an area of fifteen square miles in the wet 
season, and never less than three miles in the driest ; 
but, from long neglect, it is in great part little 
better than a swamp. As the country all around is 
extremely fertile and lovely withal, a proposition has 
been made to colonise it, in which event the great 
tank would be restored to its original purpose of irri- 
gation.—Slumbering Java is waking up: a telegraph 
is constructed from Batavia to Buitenzorg, and is to 
be extended to other places.—Australia is not asleep, 
for the colonists have now discovered that certain 
large patches of what they call ‘ black sand,’ yield a 
better profit than gold. It consists chiefly of tin, with 
scattered grains of platinum, and lying on the surface, 
exacts no severe digging.—Another Australian topic 
is, that the settlers towards the interior have succeeded 
in some places in damming up the water of floods, and 
so keeping a supply for the dry season; and that 
where the waters have been thus retained, there has 
been a sensible diminution of heat, and in the vio- 
lence of the scorching winds known on the spot as 
* brickfielders.’ 

To glance at home matters: Professor Faraday has 
given a lecture at the Royal Institution on a deeply 
abstruse subject, including the phenomena of force and 
attraction, in which he puts forth explicitly certain 
views long entertained by him, and not unfrequently 
hinted at in his lectures. Some of these views are in 
direct opposition to those generally held by natural 
philosophers, and notably to the doctrine that ‘ attrac- 
tion is inversely as the square of the distance. As 
chroniclers of the progress of science, we content our- 
selves with recording the fact, leaving to a future 
opportunity a detailed exposition of it in a popular 
form.—A paper on the Photography of the Moon, by 
Mr Crookes, read before the Royal Society, makes 
another step towards the knowledge of the physical 
constitution of our satellite—An important question, 
* On the Various Methods of Indurating and Preserving 
Stonework,’ has been considered and discussed by the 
Institute of British Architects, and with the effect of 
bringing out interesting and important facts. From 
these we learn that, however good may be the quality 
of building-stone, it is not proof against the destructive 
action of a London atmosphere. There are about 
850,000 houses in the great metropolis, and from the 
chimneys of this vast number is sent forth a sulphur- 
ous acid gas, which, brought down. by rain, produces 
most fatal results. The decay that has already taken 
place on the surface of Buckingham Palace, Bridge- 
water House, the Houses of Parliament, to say nothing 
of St Paul’s and older buildings, would surprise those 
who have paid no attention to the subject. Among 
means of preservation, oily coatings and paint were 
shewn to be objectionable, though better than nothing, 
except in certain special preparations. Silicate of 
soda, as applied at Munich and Paris—as mentioned 
in a former Month—is one of the best preservatives. 
Another is, to cover this silicate with a coat of chloride 
of barium or calcium in solution, by which an insoluble 


which is carried on at Tonbridge Wells on a large 
scale. Blocks of soft sandstone, of any dimensions, 
are worked to the required form, and in a few hours 
are rendered ‘ quite impervious to destructive weather- 
ing influence, also exceedingly hard and compact, 
susceptible of a brilliant transparent polish, and of 
every desired colour.’ Mr J. B. Daines said, that by 
subjecting one part (by weight) of sulphur and eight 
parts of linseed oil to a temperature between 226 and 
278 degrees, he obtained a species of paint of singularly 
preservative properties. Applied to the surface of a 
building with a brush, it effectually keeps out air and 
moisture, prevents deposits of soot and dirt, preserves 
the beauty of the appearance of the stone, and once 
applied, does not need to be repeated. ‘ All chemists 
agree that sulphur, the substance used to give body to 
the linseed oil, is unalterable in the air, and unacted 
on by moisture; if there is any change, it rather 
improves the colour of the stone to which it is applied, 
as is shewn by the experiments in Old Palace Yard, 
adjoining Victoria Tower, the statue of Captain Coram 
at the Foundling Hospital, and other places.’—Another 
solution, described by Mr Page, is potash and lime, 
over which a coating of bees’-wax, softened by turpen- 
tine or naphtha, is to be applied. It has been tried on 
more than 400 works in the midland counties and at 
Liverpool, and with the result of shewing that walls 
with only one coat are as well preserved as those with 
adozen. Part of a monument in Bilston churchyard, 
treated with this solution, has withstood the effects of 
a smoky atmosphere for seventeen years, while the 
parts left uncoated are ‘in a state of rottenness, and 
falling away in every direction.’ 

Another subject brought before the Institute is that 
of metropolitan improvements. It is proposed to open 
a new street from Leicester Square, and from Totten- 
ham Court Road, to Covent Garden and the Strand. 
This is a much needed improvement ; and we hear that 
the Duke of Bedford has offered L.15,000 towards 
carrying it out. Should the houses be built of stone, 
all the best hardening processes may be tried thereon. 
Another scheme is for an open road or quay along the 
south side of the river, and for a new street to con- 
nect the London Bridge termini with Westminster 
Bridge. It might help towards a satisfactory decision 
to refer to Mr Pennethorne’s plan, published in 1844, 
‘for a line direct from Westminster Bridge to St 
George’s Church in the Borough, and on through 
ey , which would then be opened up to general 


Among papers brought before the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, there are two worth a passing men- 
tion: ‘On Varieties of Permanent Way,’ and ‘On 
Some Recent Improvements in Permanent Way.’ In 
the reading of these, it was shewn that ‘ wooden keys’ 
are superior as fastenings to iron nuts and screws. The 
wood is elastic, and brings larger surfaces into contact. 
‘A recent examination,’ says the report, ‘of some 
brackets and fish-plates, which had been laid down 
about twelve months, and were secured by bolts and 
nuts, shewed. that in 125 pair of joints, each pair having 
eight bolts, 261 bolts were loose, and six were out 
altogether, although they had been tightened up within 
forty-eight hours.’ Cast-iron sleepers are preferable 
in all respects to wood ; and certain engineers consider 
it remarkable, ‘that a country abounding in iron should 
annually expend hundreds of thousands of pounds in 
bringing timber from foreign countries, to lie and rot 
on the railways.’ Many improvements are now in 
course of trial, and others are shewn to be at hand. 
—We may add to these observations on our own rail- 
ways, that at the end of 1856, the extent of railway 
in the United States was 24,470 miles. 
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Dr Duchesne states, in a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences at Paris, that the engineers and 
stokers on a railway improve in health and grow stout 


during their first year or two of employment; but | 


that afterwards a fatal change takes place. Among 
the earliest unfavourable symptoms are, a weakening 
of sight, loss of hearing, rheumatic pains, chiefly in the 
right side, and a general sensation of numbness. These 
are followed by pain and difficulty in standing, owing 
to the violent tremor of the locomotive when in motion, 
which makes it difficult to maintain an erect posture. 

Some remarkable facts come out of the French 
census for 1856, contrasting forcibly with the results of 
the English census in 1851, or last year’s Report of the 
Registrar-general. There had been, it appears, no real 
increase of the population since 1851; and there was a 
marked and constant influx of people from the country 
into towns, chiefly into Paris. Taking the years 1841 
to 1846, the increase of population was 1,200,000 ; from 
1851 to 1856, it was only 256,000, and this disappears 
in the sum-total when the mortality is taken into con- 
sideration. From 1846 to 1851, the increase was 
880,000: the decline is thus seen to be progressive: 
and by the side of this we find the numbers in the 
department of the Seine increased by 300,000 in the 
past five years, in consequence of the migrations from 
the provinces to the capital. Fifty-four departments 
shew a decrease: one, the Haute Sadne, has lost one- 
tenth of its population, and others in nearly the same 
proportion. Grave matter here for professors of 
economical and social science to consider over. 

M. Lallement, surgeon-dentist of Paris, has dis- 
covered a simple means of making an elastic and 
imputrescible gelatine. He mixes glycerine in equal 
proportions by weight with strong glue melted in a 
water-bath. Properly prepared, it serves admirably 
for printers’ rollers, for stamps, elastic toys, models 
for galvanoplasty, or for anatomical figures, artificial 
limbs, and so forth, to which the colour and suppleness 
of the muscles and tendons may readily be given. 
Other applications will at once suggest themselves. 
This is not least important among the practical uses 
of glycerine. M. Lallement suggests another. Dentists 
find it difficult to preserve natural teeth till oppor- 
tunity occurs for fitting them in the mouths of 
patients. After a time, the teeth become brittle; but 
soak them in glycerine, and their quality remains 
unimpaired. 

And now to conclude with a very different matter, 
Sir James Matheson’s doings in his Hebridean domain. 
The education of the female aborigines of the Lewis 
goes on prosperously. Instead of forty or fifty little 
ragged semi-savages attending occasionally at their 
own pleasure, there are now 120 regular scholars ; clean 
and neatly clothed girls, of quite refined ap 
and much school-industry. This reform in externals, 
which has been accomplished by Lady Matheson, 
assisted by some ladies of Stornoway and the neigh- 
bourhood, has given a new tone to peasant society 
in the Ultima Thule; and cleanliness, neatness, and 
tidiness are the order of the day. 


AN AUSTRALIAN MEG DODS. 


Some little time after the discovery of gold at Bendigo, 
my mate and I, John Rawlings, moved over there from 
Ballarat, with the view of making our fortunes. We 
arrived late one night in a little gully lately opened, 
where we fixed our quarters in preference to the more 
favoured spots. If there is gold there, we said to 
ourselves, there is gold here; the only difference being 
that there it has been dug up, and here it hasn't. 
Such was our simple logic. 

The following day was Sunday. It was a spring 


morning, bright and warm ; the air was full of insects 
newly sprung into life, and their drowsy hum seemed 
to tell of a day of rest. The bells of some bullocks on 
the hills sounded pleasantly in our ears, and reminded 
us of home. We could have fancied ourselves near 
some village church, and pictured in our minds the 
ivied tower, the green lanes, and the spruce congre- 
gation on their way to prayer. 

I was lying in the sun before our little tent, and 
Jack had just returned from a neighbouring store, 
where he had purchased a sheet of letter-paper and a 
large steel pen. He placed our largest shovel on the 

to serve as a desk, and having arranged his 
paper upon it, he attempted to write. He first assumed 
a sitting posture, which, however, he did not find to 
answer at all; then he knelt down, and after labori- 
ously getting through about two lines, threw down 
the pen in despair; at last he lay down at full length, 
in a position not very elegant, nor, I should say, very 
comfortable, but in which he could keep his pen going. 
I observed him kicking his boots in the air occasion- 
ally, which, I suppose, he did when he was in want of 
an idea. 

Presently a young fellow named Bruce, whose 
acquaintance we had made the night before, came up 
to talk over the news of the day. Observing Jack’s 
singular position, he asked what he was doing. 

Jack kicked up his boot, and said he was writing 
home. He regretted that the nibs of his pen were 
on bad terms, and would not keep together, and 
asked Bruce if there was any other pen in the 
neighbourhood. 

‘Why,’ replied Bruce, ‘if you would put your paper 
in your pocket, and go down to the Adelaide Cofiee- 
house, you might have a table to write on properly.’ 

‘The Adelaide Coffee-house!’ exclaimed Jack, roll- 
ing himself over and sitting up. ‘Where’s that?’ 

‘On the Bendigo. Our fellows often go there and 
have dinner, and read the newspaper.’ 

‘ Are you joking?’ said Jack. ‘ Don’t trifle with our 
feelings, my dear sir. Have a dinner and read the 
newspaper! I never heard of such a thing.’ 

‘Oh, it’s very true; and it’s only half-a-crown for 
dinner.’ 


Jack was anxious to finish his letter, and he pro- 
posed that we should go and see these wonders, if 


Bruce would be our guide. He assented very readily, 
and after some delay occasioned by the exigencies of 
the toilet, we set off together. 

Bruce’s statement proved perfectly correct. The 
Adelaide Coffee-house did exist, and it was kept by 
Mrs Timmins. There was, indeed, a little man of 
quiet manners who occupied himself with digging, and 
who, I have heard say, was the husband of Mrs Tim- 
mins, but he evidently had no interest in the concern. 
Mrs Timmins was the proprietor, also the cook, waiter, 
and bar-maid. She was a fine, muscular woman, with 
severe, but handsome features, and a military air of 
command, which became her well. How shail I do 
justice to her admirable character? With untiring 
energy, working harder than any man that came to 
her dinners, she preserved order among the rough 
customers she met with, and kept her affairs in a 
perfect state of arrangement—with her accounts in her 
head, and her till in her pocket. Thoroughly honest 
herself, she would, as she said, stand no nonsense, and 
any attempt to impose upon her was sure to be detected 
at once. Humbug and dishonesty shrank abashed 
before her bright eye and downright tongue. 

Such was Mrs Timmins. She, alas! has disappeared 
from the scene which she adorned, and the Adelaide 
Coffee-house has given place to more stately houses of 
entertainment, where you may get all the delicacies 
of the season as in the bill of fare. But the writer, 
who once enjoyed the acquaintance of that excellent 
woman, may be excused for paying his humble tribute 
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to her memory, and for dwelling with regret on the 

recollection of the day when he first introduced him- 

self to her table through the medium of'a half-crown. 
The Adelaide Coffee-house stood opposite to the 


government camp, at the side of the principal thorough- | di: 


fare. It was a long, low tent, rather black in colour, 
and beside it stood a little shed which was the kitchen 
of the establishment. The place had not a very attrac- 
tive appearance, and the only lure spread out to entice 
the passer-by, was a dingy sign in front, on which the 
name of the coffee-house was painted in small and 
irregular characters. 

When we entered after our walk, we found the place 
nearly empty, and Mrs Timmins was busily at work 
at the further end. She scrutinised our appearance, 
and then asked what we wanted. Bruce replied 
humbly, that, if it was convenient, we should like some 
dinner. 

‘Dinner!’ she exclaimed; ‘ you’re too late. There’s 
no more dinner to-day for anybody.’ 

‘Don’t say that, ma’am,’ said Jack pathetically: ‘ we 
have walked five miles on purpose to dine here, and 
we are desperately hungry.’ 

*Come, Mrs Timmins,’ added Bruce; ‘let us have 
some dinner to-day, and we’ll come early next time.’ 

‘Mind you do,’ said she; ‘for I shan’t do it again 
for you, J can tell you. All you’ll get now is a bone 
of beef, and if you don’t like that, you must dine off the 
pickles.’ 

Mrs Timmins’s pickles were a prominent feature in 
her cuisine, and were justly celebrated. She laid a 
very clean cloth on the end of the table, and produced 
the bone of beef, which proved to be a very respectable 
joint, excellently cooked. She then requested us to 
‘fall to’ and help ourselves, for she wasn’t going to 
leave washing her dishes to wait on anybody. We 
said we should be sorry to put her to that incon- 
venience, and Jack proceeded to carve. 


‘Is there any chance of potatoes, Bruce?’ I inquired. 


‘Never mind them,’ replied he. ‘If we behave 
ourselves, and don’t bother Mrs Timmins—she’s rather 
out of sorts just now—perhaps we may get some 
pudding.’ 

‘Pudding by all means,’ said Jack. ‘This beef is 
capital ; brown outside, and tender within, like Mrs 
Timmins herself.’ 

*What’s that yon say about me, young man?’ 
demanded the hostess from among the dishes, 

‘I was praising your beef, my dear madam; [ never 
tasted better, I assure you.’ 

Mrs Timmins looked round with rather an offended 
air; evidently she was one of those strong-minded 
persons who are averse to flattery. 

‘None of your soft soap with me, young man. The 
dinner’s good enough for you, anyhow.’ 

‘Mrs Timmins,’ said Bruce rather timidly, ‘I hope 
you’ve got some pudding for us.’ 

‘Pudding? Well, I’m sure! At this time of day, 
too! Not exactly.’ 

And she returned to her occupation. 

*O come, Mrs Timmins! You know I am an old 
customer. You won't leave us with only half a dinner, 
I am sure,’ continued Bruce; but his entreaties pro- 
duced no effect whatever. 

‘Do you think she has any pudding ?’ asked Jack. 

“My dear fellow, I never knew that woman to fail 
in her supplies. She has always got a pudding some- 
where at the bottom of her pot.’ 

* She requires a great deal of ” remarked 
Jack. ‘You must keep on talking to her, at all events. 
Put her in a passion, if necessary. I hav’n’t dined.’ 
Py Timmins, the beef is getting cold,’ resumed 

ruce. 

‘Let it!’ replied the lady without turning her head. 

‘Confound it! what’s to be done?’ said Bruce 
despairingly. 


‘I have it!’ exclaimed Jack suddenly, and he desired 
me to hand him my plate. I did so; and having care- 
fully removed’ the fragments from it, he wiped the 
knife and fork, and arranged them before me as before 
nner. 

‘I am sorry you have no pudding, ma’am,’ said he; 
pe my friend here is a vegetarian, and will get no 
inner.’ 

‘A what?’ inquired Mrs Timmins, coming up to us. 

‘A vegetarian, ma’am, from the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. He lives entirely on vegetables—though you 
wouldn’t think it, to look at him—and can’t eat any 
meat at all. He could perhaps manage to eat some 
pudding; but as you hav’n’t got any, he’ll have to go 
without his dinner.’ 

* Ah, you’re a bad un!’ said Mrs Timmins, shaking 
her finger at him. 

*Ma’am!’ exclaimed Jack, rather discomfited. 

*You’re a bad un! Do you think I ain’t up to your 
tricks? Vegetarian, indeed! Now L’ll tell you what 
I’ll do: I’ll give them two young men some pudding, 
but you shan’t have a bit; and that’ll teach you to 
come your nonsense over me next time.’ 

Jack looked the picture of despair. 

‘No, hang it, that’s too bad, Mrs Timmins,’ was all 
he was able to say. 

She disappeared from the tent without waiting to 
hear his remonstrances, and presently returned with a 
large fragment of plum-pudding, from which she cut 
two great slices. 

‘Turn your plate up,’ said she to me. 

*Do what, ma’am ?’ I inquired. 

‘Turn your plate bottom up, can’t you, to put the 
pudding on.’ 

I did so, and she placed one of the slices before me, 
and the other before Bruce, wholly disregarding the 
appealing looks which Jack sent at her. The pudding 
was excellent. We sympathised heartily with our 
friend’s unfortunate position, and told him so. He had 
recovered his usual equanimity, and requested us to 
finish our dinner, and not exult over the misfortunes of 
our fellow-creatures. 

Presently Mrs Timmins quitted the tent for a 
moment, and by an unaccountable act of forgetfulness 
—or perhaps some relenting of her stern resolve—she 
left the pudding on a table in the distance. Jack ran 
up to it and cut a slice before she returned, which 
he swallowed furtively with an unmoved countenance. 

Having purchased a bundle of Mrs Timmins’s Manilla 
cheroots, Jack occupied himself with finishing his 
letter, and Bruce and I read all through a copy of the 
Argus, which was made up as usual of three pages 
of advertisements and one article against the lieu- 
tenant-governor. We then thanked our hostess for 
her good cheer, and took our departure. Jack made 
her a bow, and said that although she had refused him 
her pudding—which he had no doubt was excellent— 
he was sufficiently compensated by the pleasure of 
making her acquaintance. 

The severe countenance of Mrs Timmins relaxed 
into a smile, and she told him to be off with him—that 
he had eaten more pudding than any of us. Did he 
think she didn’t see him? 

Jack expressed his opinion that she was the most 
impracticable woman he had ever met with. I need 
scarcely say, however, that he did her injustice; and 
when afterwards we learned of her acts of kindness, 
rendered unsolicited to many a poor fellow stricken 
down by disease, even he came to respect the sterling 
womanly qualities which lay hidden under the rough 
exterior of this Australian Meg Dods. 
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